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that was all her own. Her letters, under their gay
Sheridan sparkle, are serious and wise; her religious
faith was tolerant but powerful; her love of Nature
was no fashionable artifice, but a secret which she hid
from the world with tender reticence, disclosing it
only in sudden impulses of exhilaration, or by flashes
of acute and curiously detailed insight. Her songs
and poems, which were almost disregarded at the
time, are closer to poetry than any of the plangent
Byronics of Caroline Norton; and * The Irish Emigrant'
at least will survive long after * The Sorrows of
Rosalie' have been expunged from literary histories.
Alone of the Sheridan sisters, Helen Selina was
modest, unselfish and cairn. * Georgy's the beauty/
she said to Disraeli, c and Carry's the wit, and I ought
to be the good one, but I am not/ Yet in fact,
throughout her life, she remained unfalteringly vir-
tuous.

It cannot have been easy. She was an expansive
woman who enjoyed the pleasure of society and the
amenity of riches. She was only eighteen when her
son was born, and she became a widow at an age
when her charm and beauty were undiminished. She
could have married many of the most gifted and
impressive figures of her day. Her name, at one time,
was coupled with that of Benjamin Disraeli. In after
years there were those, even, who suggested that Lord
Dufferin, with his long hair, with his swarthy Spanish
complexion, with his small stature, with his in-
sinuating charm, with his florid propensities, must in
fact be the son of Benjamin Disraeli, This particular
legend is not tenable: in his own diary Disraeli has
recorded the exact date of his first meeting with Lady